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by rJSf. In Thucyd. iii. 49 we have irapa too-ovtov .... kwSwov, which 
is virtually the same construction without the article. The particular 
construction here employed seems to be unique — at least I find no similar 
one by a tolerably careful examination of the Anabasis. If the passage 
is really Xenophon's own, I believe the above explanation will suffice. 
On the other hand, as the speech is a short one and was made on a spe- 
cially important occasion, the historian may have remembered it literally, 
in which case it is not wise to apply the rules of rhetoric too rigidly. If 
the second person were not implied in the verb, we should probably have 
it expressed with the infinitive. As the sentence stands, it is not ambiguous. 
To explain the three genitives as a case of the absolute construction seems 
to detract from the compactness of the sentence. 

Charles W. Super 
Athens, Ohio 



THE MEANING OF S&tu, AESCHYLUS PROMETHEUS 860 

In only one of my new interpretations of the Prometheus does Mr. Bon- 
ner decide in favor of Wecklein. 1 The purpose of this paper is to show 
that the position of the German scholar here too (v. 860) can not be suc- 
cessfully defended. Mr. Bonner speaks of my "curt dismissal" of Weck- 
lein's note as " not convincing." In the narrow compass of a note, in an 
edition in which the plan of annotation demanded that brevity be con- 
stantly studied, it was impossible to publish the reasons in full for my 
interpretation. 

Mr. Bonner admits that the passages cited by Wecklein are "not exactly 
analogous." The only defense of the traditional interpretation offered is: 
"in view of vss. 856-59 it seems much more natural to supply avrorfc with 
Wecklein, whose defense of the peculiar construction seems sufficient." 
But the difficulty does not lie in the construction — Sa/tarw for Sa/ici/ras is 
easy — an example of a common phenomenon in Aeschylus to which I had 
already called attention. 

In the first place, the very fact that Wecklein proposes S'al/u&nu shows 
(1) that he is not satisfied himself with &e£tT<u (which is found in all the 
manuscripts), and (2) that he can not get away from the idea that the verb 
has to do with the pursuers rather than the pursued. The same may be 
said of Pauw, who changes Sketch to hipiera* and Safievrmv to Samaras. 
Hartung does even greater violence to the text and changes 8e£erai to 

'In his review of my edition in the March number of this Journal. 
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In the second place, the very verses cited by Mr. Bonner to support his 
contention force me to the conclusion that auras is the object the poet had 
in mind. It is the sluggish northern mind that feels an unnaturalness in 
the sudden shift. The mobile Greek experienced no difficulty. The 
change to him was as easy as his wonted rapid change of tense. We 
must go even farther back than 856 to get the whole truth : iraXiv 7rpos 
"Apyos ov)( Ikovo-' eAeuo-erai .... <p€vyoxxra .... Qr/ptvavrts — and then 
suddenly TleXoxryia Si 8e£erai. Whom? Certainly not the cousins, the 
KipKoi swooping fleetly after the trembling doves. They need no refuge. 
Furthermore, we know nothing of their condition as yet that would justify 
our inferring that Sefcrai is not used in the ordinary sense of affording 
shelter, even if we grant that IleAao-yia here signifies yrj ("earth," "sod"), 
instead of " country." And it is the yeWa TrevTipcoiroirais we are interested 
in, not the avopioC. In the whole story it is the fortunes of the descendants 
of Io that are uppermost in the narrator's mind, and we interrupt the 
course of that story by injecting such a notion as 8«|erai ovtovs. Whether 
Pelasgic earth will cover them or not does not concern us. We want to 
know the fate of those hunted maidens that have come back to their 
ancestral home — riva ympov iXe&rofuu; Tis So/mk Selerai; (Nonnus xxxi. 231). 

When Dionysus and his train come to this same Argos, one of the god's 
retainers is told by a IleAao-yioos doros to go back to Thebes (= IleAao-yia 
<re ov Several): "Ivaxov • • • • avaiveo - koi o-e St\ar$<i> | ©17/8175 .... jrora/ios 
(Nonnus xlvii. 496 f.). The Danaids were trying to escape from the vio- 
lent and licentious Egyptians; Pelasgia saved them; but this could only 
be after they had rid themselves of their lords (tersely expressed by the 
aorist passive participle); hence the poet explains immediately (the narra- 
tive demanded conciseness): drjkvKTovip'Apu Sa/ieVrcov. A just proportion 
precluded the expansion of this story. Otherwise Aeschylus would not 
have left us in doubt as to what he had in mind. But he was forced to 
severe compression, and with a stroke of the pen he gives us the incidental 
circumstance of the fate of the pursuers from whose clutches the maidens 
were trying to escape — these descendants of swarthy Touchborn, to whom 
we are assured Pelasgia will give a hearty welcome. Compare the experi- 
ence of another fugitive, and note the verbs: os o-e SiWe .... rjp*ript) 
Sex&rda) . . . . ov ©ens 'Iv8<£r) o~e SeSeferai, ouSe <re KoAru) | £uvo86kov /xera 
Kv/ta wdXiv <t>evyovra crawo-a (Nonnus xxvii. 41 ff.). Cf. also x. 90 ff. (eis 
rim ^euyeis; irotov opos Several o-e Tr€<pvyp.ivov), and xiii. 23. The Danaids 
came back to Argos (854), and Pelasgia received them hospitably; they 
dwelt in Argos in peace : els 80/10$ forco .... tiopai eis e/tov "Apyos .... 
vaierdovo-a .... Sex^Oa) (xxxi. 255), Maiovi'17 irokvokfios eov vairrp/ fit, 
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Sexarfla^xxxiii. 254),BpiTO/ia/jTis ^veSiaxcc .... 8e£o, 8e£o, Odktwo-a, 

<pt\o£e.ivip trio KoXtrta .... Se'£o JSpiTOfinpTW avaivopAvr/v v/tevaious | Ofjtpa 
<f>vy<o .... Mopprja koi vpxTiprjv 'A<ppo8iTrfv (xxxiii. 333 f.) — precisely the 
plight of the Danaids. Cypris passed Paphos and Byblos, and was 
first received in the oocos 'Epmrw by Beroe: irpurrr) Kmpiv IcSocto <piAo£uvio 
iroXcSn (xli. 97). The Egyptian maidens left the banks of the Nile and 
came to the hospitable shores of Greece to dwell in ptyaXa TleXao-yCa ko! 
/car' "Apyos (Eur. Sup pi. 367 f.) — Xurlw At fSdvoio \6<pov .... i£eai eis 
&pvylr)V evirdpOevov .... ®pyKr) w/t<]!>0KO/iOs o-e SeSeferai (xliii. 429 ff.). The 
lascivious lords were in hot pursuit iirrorip.£voi <j>pevas, and each maiden 
chased (or chaste) in wild despair exclaimed: «is riva <j>€vy<a .... ti's 
iroXts oOveCi) fie ScSclcrat (xlvi. 260 ff.). When Oedipus says & TS.iOai.pmv, ri 
p.' iSi)(ov; (O. 7\ 1390), he is not thinking of ofytos Ktdatoon' ovros, ov . . . . 
iOia-drpf £5vti Kvpiov Ta<#>ov (1452 f.). The idea of receiving into one's home 
is inseparably connected with Se^eo-fta in all periods of the literature. Cf . 
Nonnus iv. 143 hk\wo-o SeiXairjv p.c o-vvio-nov, iii. 115; Philostratus Vita 
Apollon. 49; Vita Sophist. 212, « tis tov 'A0r]vatov favyovra 8«£oito; 227, 
&s dvot^ai ireurai ras oiKias Kat SttjavOai tovs 'A&jvou'ous ; Epist. 346, toiis opvis 
ai KaXial Se^ovrai .... irXavarat. p.tOurTdp.eva Kal p.€TOixovvra .... oiria 
Kayto at vire&iidpvqv; 357, «5e£a»TO Kal 'AOrjvaioi AtffurjTpav <pcvyov<rav. In 
the description of a picture in Philostratus (Imag. 389) the fugitives are 
sailing to Asia: dirb T)}s Evpmvrji «S rr/v 'Acriav .... Se^eTai Se avrovs 
otKia /taAa ^Seta. Cf. Hesych. Miles. 29, EvKXeiSijs .... IIAaTOJva Kal 
rovs Xoiirovs <pi\oo-6<povs iSi^avro, SeicravTas rijv wp.6rr)Ta tw TU/oaVva>v; Dion. 
Hal. Antiq. Rom. i. 12, AiyvoriK^ tc y>} °" £ Several (from Sophocles); 
Moschus i. 158, Kprjrrj Se cr« Several; Lycophron 1021, K/ja&s .... cruvoi- 

KOVS 8c£tT<U. 

I have confined myself to citations from later Greek writers because a 
reference to some index will furnish examples from the early literature. 
Cf., however, Soph. El. 160 ff., ov a kXuvo. | ya wore MvKrjvaiatv | Several 
(Orestes); Aesch. Suppl. 219; Ar. Av. 1708; Eur. Ale. 855. 

That Six^Oai is often used in the sense scholars would assign the word 
here is well known, but mostly in conjunction with rd<pos (or yfj, vrj<ros, opoi), 
and almost always with Oavovra or an equivalent. Cf. Eur. I. T. 625. 
Diodorus Siculus quotes the verse (xx. 14. 6) and supplies the information: 
r/v 8c trap' avroti avSpias Kpovov ^oXkovs, £(CT£Taico)s tos j(«ipas vimas tyxtKXi- 
//.eVas eVi rr/v "fiv, uxrrt tov imTiOevra riav muoW airOKvXiarOat Kal mirrttv as 
n xdcrpa wkrjpes irvpos (hence the appropriateness of 8ex«cr0ai). Cf. Lyco- 
phron 805 f., Iltpyij Se fuv Oavovra Tvpo-rjviav opos | iv Topruvaia. 8«£eTai 
wt<p\eyp.ivov. But the important fact for us to observe is that in the vast 
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majority of cases an entirely different verb is used; e. g., Aristotle, Frag. 
Hist. 640,8. TevKpov airo<f>Oi/Ji.evov yfj 2aAa/xts Kare^o; 9. 10, N«ra>pa .... 
r)8e Oavovra | yrj Kart\a; 17, e^e y a "*; 22, K/Jwrra; 45, KtvOu. 

J. E. Harry 
Cincinnati, April 4, 1906 



REJOINDER 

My judgment upon Mr. Harry's interpretation of Prom. 860 was little 
more than " not proved;" and I am the less disposed to defend Wecklein's 
view at length because the ground now taken by Mr. Harry is not the same 
as that taken in his edition. His express rejection of Wecklein's examples 
(Soph. Tr. 803, Eur. Hel. 58) certainly led me to think that he found a 
difficulty in the construction of Safilvrw, especially since he did not then 
raise the question of the usage of 8«|ct<u; now he bases his interpretation 
largely on that word. Some readers will doubtless be convinced by his 
argument. Others may be obstinate enough to think, with me, that 
Wecklein's position is not yet proved untenable. I can not accept the 
assertion that " the idea of receiving into one's home is inseparably con- 
nected with 8«xe<T&u in all periods of the literature," in view of the well- 
known use in the sense of "meet the attack" of an enemy, which is as 
old as Homer and is frequent in Xenophon. But, granting due weight to 
Mr. Harry's examples, the familiar conception of the last resting-place as 
" the long home," the house of Hades h-oAvSocti^ (cf. Prom. 153 and Mr. 
Harry's note), would make Wecklein's interpretation of the verb at least 
defensible. 

To touch upon another objection, is not " Oavovra or an equivalent " at 
least indicated in Sa/iwrmv ? If so, by Mr. Harry's own showing, the " tradi- 
tional " interpretation of <Se'£eTcu is possible here. The only other important 
question, I believe, is : Who are more naturally understood as the object of 
Several ? Upon this point I have no wish to dogmatize, and, as there is no 
space for a full discussion, I merely submit that Wecklein's view is not 
finally disposed of by Mr. Harry's arguments. 

Campbell Bonner 
Nashville Tenn. 

[This emphasis on the idea of shelter in S^ferat lends a fine meaning to Sti-erai 
[afrrofo]: " Pelasgia shall receive them (the pursuers) into its shelter with woman- 
deed of murder, in that they are laid low in death by night-waking boldness." — A. F.] 



